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of the large quantities of them generally found together, and because 
the ordinary, and what might be called the stereotyped, explanation 
of this circumstance was so lame. It was usually said that these 
quantities were probably found where there had been " flint manufac- 
tories"; forgetting that the idea of a manufactory implies a know- 
ledge of the division of labour in a community, and is almost absurd 
as applied to the uncivilised and savage races of mankind. With 
respect to the inhabitants of Cashmere, it may be observed that they 
arc Mohammedans ; so that they and the Sikhs have this in common, 
that they are both rigid Theists, and adverse to all idolatry.* In 
conclusion, he observed that nothing had been urged in the course 
of the discussion that was materially against the arguments he had 
advanced, or which seemed to require further reply. 
The meeting then adjourned. 



Okdinary Meeting. — Feb. 16, 1864. 
Sm Charles Nicholson, Babt,, V.P., in the CiiAin. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The secretary read a list of the presents received by the Society 
since the last meeting, and thanks were voted for the same to George 
Witt, Esq., and to M. Morlot. 

The names of the following new members were announced : — 
Arthur W. a Beckett, Esq. ; Rev. P. A. Newnham ; Franklin Rich- 
ards, Esq. ; Alexander Michie, Esq. 

The following paper was then read : — 

On some Pre -historic Dwellings in Ross-shire. Extracted from 
Letters received hy Mr. Qeorge E. lloBEETS_/"rom the Rev. J. M. 
JoASS, M.A. With an Introduction by George E. Roberts, 
F.A.S.L. 

The existence of many curious stone-encircled dwelling-spots of pre- 
historic age in Ross-shire has long been known, but I do not think 
any archaeologist has taken them definitely in hand, and certainly no 
anthropologist has endeavoured to connect them with a particular 
ancient people. In form these "lodges," as we may almost call 
them, are flat spaces chosen out of the moorland, generally along a 
line of terrace, or upon a rising elevation, and marked out as a habi- 
tation by being girt about with a single line of whatever large stones, 
or rock-fragments, the neighbourhood furnished. Generally, their 

* In Mr. Winwood Reade's interesting work on Savage Africa, it will also be 
found, that even some of the Negro tribes are now being visibly improved through 
the same influence of Mohammedanism. This, Mr. Beade attribntes mainly to 
the pure Theism of that religion, its severity against all idol-worship, and the 
discipline of its fasts and other rigid rules ; as well as partly to its social influ- 
ences — the Negroes being made converts, and then treated more as servants and 
" brethren" than mere slaves. We ought to learn some important lessons from 
these facts on both sides of the Atlantic. J. B. 
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diameter is about six to eight yards. In the centre was planted the 
hearthstone, a slab chosen for its qualities of smoothness and flatness. 
Around and about this, bones of the animals eaten are to be found, 
beaten and trampled into the ground, and mixed with some few shells, 
and with fragments of charred wood. The appearance of this com- 
post being much the same as that of the great slabs of stalagmite 
now being exhibited in London, which formed the floor of the bone- 
cave of Leo Eyzies in the Pyrenees, except that no stalagmite is 
present. To several of these I paid a somewhat rapid visit last sum- 
mer, while staying at Tain; the most typical being two situated 
upon a rather high moorland about two miles west of Edderton. 
My stay was, however, too short to permit any explorations to be 
made within the limits of these stone-circled residences, or to ascer- 
tain whether the hypothesis that they were tenanted only during the 
summer months by the ancient hunters and fishers on the Dornoch 
seaboard, could be borne out by the discovery of a subterranean room 
of this primitive house. Since I left Scotland, these investigations 
have been carried out by my friend, Mr. Joaas, with what success, his 
letters show. I may remark, in introducing the subject, that 
although not so strictly anthropological as papers read at this Society 
usually are, still it appears to me that the study of man, in an his- 
torical aspect, one of the stated objects of this Society, demands the 
largest and fullest amount of archaeological aid which a pre-historic 
antiquity can give. 

The following are the extracts from the letters I have received from 
Mr. Joass. The dwelling-spots described are illustrated by his own 
excellent pencil. After alluding to an immense mussel-midden near 
the Caithness marsh, which, however, presents no new features, he 
writes : — " Our principal explorations, however, were in a glen run- 
ning from Helmsdale, about four miles up which the sketch was 
made, marked No. 1 on accompanying sheet. The first antiquity 
observed was a circle a, 48 feet in diameter, and formed of rude 
boulders and smaller stones, now nearly grass-covered, with an 
opening to the south-east. Here we made no diggings, as we 
wished to press on to the examination of another circle and subter- 
ranean passage, described by our friend, of which more hereafter. 
From A were visible b and c, which I had previously explored, and a 
heap of stones, well up on the hill to the right at D, which I had not 
seen before, but which, even at that distance, looked tempting. B 
(represented to scale in fig. 2) is a long cairn, 142 feet long, and 
10 feet high. It consists of small river-rolled stones, and has at its 
higher end a small opening, through which I entered on a former 
occasion, and penetrated to a distance of 12 feet along a passage 
3 feet high and 2 wide, formed by rude upright stones, roofed by 
similar slabs. The passage from the narrow opening at a was some- 
what downwards, as attemjjted to be shown in section. At h the roof 
had fallen in, and prevented further progress. I found near c, 
between two of the upright stones and a roof slab, the top of a 
human skull, uncommonly thick, and a periwinkle; c, fig. 1, is 
represented in fig. 3 and in section 4. It looks like a kiln ; but 
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there are several similar structures within a few hundred yards of it, 
nor could I find a scrap of limestone near (it is a granite district), nor 
ironstone either, although on the river hank, about half a mile off, 
there is a great quantity of iron slag. From this point we pushed 
onwards and upwards to n, fig. 1, and found it to be a ruined 
(Pictish ?) tower, as sketched, 5. It is situated on the shoulder of a 
hill, commanding a most extensive view towards the north, south, 
and west, and is surrounded by fallen stones, enough to have raised 
it to a height of 30 or 40 feet. The accompanying plan and sections 
will help to understand it. At e (fig. 6) there was exposed what 
seemed part of a passage in the wall, but which was blocked up by 
debris in both directions. At F there was an entrance, roofed by 
three large slabs, not in contact ; the doorway was about 3 feet wide, 
the roof (of the doorway) being about 10 feet above the level of the 
interior at the centre of the tower. The true height of the entrance 
could not be measured on account of the dibris. From a to e, and 
from F to B (fig. 6), the ground was comparatively level, as shown in 
section (fig. 7). The fallen stones extended from the top of the wall 
to the bottom of the moat on the north-east and south-west at c and 
D. The scale of feet given will indicate the dimensions. 

" About a quarter of a mile off, on a small shelf or terrace marked 
A (fig. 5), there is a circle, similar to a (fig. I). In its inner circum- 
ference at A (fig. 8) there is a small opening, creeping backwards 
into which with some difficulty, and lighting a candle, we found 
ourselves in the subterranean passage referred to at the beginning of 
this note. From its entrance at a (fig. 8), it follows the line of the 
circle to b, at which point the roof is probably 6 feet below the sur- 
face, on which, by the way, there lay no rubbish or stones to indicate 
that the circle had once been the base of a higher structure. 30 
feet from the entrance, and 3 feet from the end of this passage, 
there is a trap or square opening in the roof, closed from above by 
irregular stones (fig. 9). The dimensions of the chamber or passage 
are here, and till within a few feet of the entrance, width, 3^ feet, 
height, 5 feet. What in the world was it made for? Was it 
the sleeping apartment or the winter residence of those who occupied 
the upper circle in summer, as other similar circles are said to have 
been used by the pre-historic people ? One solitary shell, a periwinkle, 
was all we found, after peering into every cranny ; we intended letting 
in the unwonted light of day by clearing the trap, but time failed us." 

Sir Charles Nicholson said that over the whole of the northern 
parts of Scotland erections similar to those described in the paper 
have been occasionally found, consisting of either a circle of stones, 
or sometimes covered with a slab. Whether they were originally 
intended for houses, or forts, or for sepulchral purposes, appeared 
doubtful. When in the Orkney Islands last autumn, he saw a well- 
known erection of this description, the Maes-howe, in which there 
were numerous Runic inscriptions, and that building there was 
no doubt a place of sepulchre. The erection marked b in the 
diagram appeared to be of the same character. In the one that was 
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entered by Mr. Joass, in which the height of the passage was stated 
to be only four feet, it was evident that it could not have been used 
as a dwelling. A gentleman residing at Kirkwall had informed him 
that he had discovered the foundations of three or four circular 
buildings that might have been used as forts, and that he there found 
the remains of Bos primiffenius, which animal is not existing in 
Scotland at the present time. Some of those erections were tin- 
questionably places of sepulchre, and in such there were generally 
found two skeletons in the same tomb ; the skull of one being most 
frequently of a lower type than the other. The theory of Mr. 
Wright to account for the presence of the second skeleton was, that 
when a chief or other great person died, one of his slaves was buried 
with him. The question remained to be decided whether the second 
person so entombed was of an inferior race. Similar remains to those 
described by Mr. Joass ai'e also found very extensively on the 
Cheviot Hills. 

Mr. KoBEBTS said he had carefully examined a great number of 
these remains, and he was able to distinguish the difference between 
those that were dwelling places and those that were forts and places 
of sepulture ; but he admitted that the differences between them were 
sometimes difficult to be distinguished. 

Mr. Carter Blake said that, after the last meeting of the British 
Association, he visited Mr. Tate, at Alnwick, and under his guidance 
he went to see some of the antiquities on the Cheviot Hills. In a 
most sequestered part, and near the highest peak of that range of 
hills, there is a large series of edifices, precisely of the same architec- 
tural status as those noticed by Mr. Roberts, and which had been 
well described by Mr. Tate. The period of time to which they 
belonged was somewhat doubtful, and it might be questioned whether 
the archjeological divisions of stone, bronze, and iron periods could 
be depended on as correct indications of relative antiquity, for iron 
implements are sometimes found in collections of Celtic remains. 
Mr. Blake begged to add his testimony to that of Mr. Roberts to 
the able and energetic manner in which Mr. George Tate, of Alnwick, 
has, not only without assistance, but in spite of opposition, worked 
up the subject of those so-called Celtic, undoubtedly pre-historic, 
antiquities in his neighbourhood. 

Dr. T. B. Peacock, F.R.C.S., then read a paper on The Weight 
of the Brain of the Negro. (This paper will appear in the Memoirs 
of the Society). 

Dr. Peacock, at the conclusion of his paper, observed, in refer- 
ence to the statements on former occasions by Dr. Tiedemann and by 
Dr. Hunt, respecting the smaller size of the brain of negroes, that it 
was very probable the difference between their statements and those 
in his paper might have arisen from the difference in the times after 
death that the brain was weighed. The brain, if kept in spirit, loses 
much of its weight. A brain which soon after death weighed forty- 
nine and a half ounces, he had afterwards weighed at different times, 
the weight each time being less than before, until it was reduced to 
thirty-nine ounces. A brain that had been kept in spirit four years 
lost as much as one-third its original weight. He thought, tliere- 
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fore, that the weights of the brain of negroes given by Dr. Tiedemann 
and Dr. Broca were not much to be depended on. 

Mr. Cakteb Blake stated that Dr. Broca had been engaged for a 
long time in making investigations on the subject of the brain in 
negroes, though no result had yet been made public. The observa- 
tions of Dr. Peacock ^yere grounded on a greater number of experi- 
ments than had been previously made, and were consequently of due 
value. 

Dr. Peacock remarked on the difficulty of making such observa- 
tions, as pure negroes seldom die in an English hospital. The 
observations in his paper had been accumulating for eighteen years. 

Mr. Caktek Blake added that observations on the brain of the 
mulatto, of the most valuable character, had recently been made by 
Mr. Travers, the surgeon of the Charing-cross Hospital. 

Mr. Cakter Blake then made a communication " on the Nean- 
derttuil Skull," a cast of which was placed on the table for examina- 
tion, and a cast of the skull of a gorilla, as well as two negro skulls, 
was also placed by its side. Mr. Blake said : — 

On the alleged Pectdtar Characters, and Assumed Antiquity of the 
Human Cranium from the Neanderthal. By C. Carter Blake, 
Esq., F.G.S., Hon. Sec. A.S.L., Foreign Associate of the An- 
thropological Society of Paris, etc. 

I have now the honour to lay before the Society a cast of the 
" Neanderthal Skull," exhibited by Mr. J. R. Gregory (25, Golden 
Square, W.), and to call your attention to the descriptions of this 
skull which have appeared in the works of Fuhlrott, Schauffhausen, 
Busk, Huxley, Professor William King (of Galway), and myself,* 
copies of all which 1 place on the table, in order that members may 
have the opportunity of comparing the various discrepant opinions to 
which the discovery of this skull has given rise. The author of a 
paper has, I submit, a perfect and inalienable right to quote from his 
own writings ; and as 1 have twice already told the tale of the Nean- 
derthal skull, even in the pre-Lyellian age of the controversy, I shall 
make no excuse for making such copious extracts from my own pre- 
viously published opinions, as may, according to my judgment, render 
the whole subject, alluded to in this avowed compilation, easier of 
solution. I shall afterwards read extracts from the writings of other 
paliEontologists ; I shall append a translation of the valuable Memoirs 

* Fuhlrott. Mensolienliche ueberreste aus einer Dusselthals. Bonn : 1859. 

Soliautl'hauseu. Natural History Review, 1861, p. 100. 

Busk. Natural History Review, ISOl, p. 100. 

Huxley (in Lyell's Antiquity of Man), 1st Edition, p. 80. (Man's Place in 
Nature, 8vo., London, 1803.) 

Medical Times and Gazette, June 28, 1803. 

Professor W. King. On the Reputed Fossil Man from the Neanderthal. 
(Quarterly Journal of Science, Jan. 1804.) 

C. Carter Blake. On the (Jcciu'rence of Human Remains Contemporaneous 
with those of Extinct Animals. (Geologist, Sept. 1801, p. 395.) 

C. Carter Blake. On the Cranium of the Most Ancient Races of Men. (Ge- 
ologist, June 1802, p. 200.) 



